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ganization. If adopted and put to work, it would arouse 
no questions involving political entanglements or a 
super-government; it would not even be necessary to 
open negotiations. It is so conceived that, if set up, 
there is no activity now proposed for the League of Na- 
tions, such as disarmament, mandates, and the like, that 
could not be satisfactorily provided for. Mr. Wile 
quotes the author as saying : 

My proposition is a modest attempt to preserve in simpler 
form the idea of the League covenant and to enable all of 
its legitimate functions to be carried out in some city where 
there is a permanent diplomatic representation of all the 
nations. I have christened the proposed organization an 
"Administrative Council for the Advancement of Interna- 
tional Law," but it could just as well be called a league, or 
an association, or a society. 

I have been guided by one basic thought. Millions of peo- 
ple all over the world, including a good many of us in the 
United States, thought the Versailles covenant was the 
thing. But the Senate would not have it. Events on No- 
vember 2, 1920, indicated the American people at large were 
at least not wildly in favor of it. That, at any rate, is the 
conclusion that has to be drawn. What next? Are we to 
rest content with seeing the world in a hopeless rut? 

There was a certain wise Greek named Solon who achieved 
considerable success in framing laws for his community. 
When certain of his conclusions were criticized, he said : "I 
did not give the people of Athens the best laws I could de- 
vise, but I gave them the best they would accept." So, in 
an humble way, I have tried to evolve a scheme that may 
not in some respects be as good as the League of Nations, 
but one that, at least, seems to be handicapped by none of 
the objections raised to that organization. 

Readers of the Advocate of Peace, every person in- 
terested in the cause of right international relations, will 
wish to read, and that with utmost care, these most sigr 
nificant "Suggestions for a Governed World." It may 
be added that they form a most happy and illuminating 
summary of this Society's effort covering a period of 
ninety-three years. 



BRIAND'S TRIUMPH AND BRIAND 

MBbiand continues to walk the tight-rope of 
• French politics with that consummate skill and 
adaptability which has marked him since he appeared 
in the Chamber of Deputies years ago, an obscure man 
of the people, and within nine years won the Premier- 
ship of France for the first time. It might have been 
expected that the Socialist, become Premier, who could 
break the general railroad strike by calling every man 
of the strikers to the colors and ordering them, as».sol- 
diers, to man the railroads, and still retain a powerful 
hold on the radical vote while thus winning the enthu- 
siastic approval of his old enemies, the' conservatives — 
it might have been expected, we think, that such a man 



could come nearer handling the infinitely vexatious 
problems of present-day French politics and statecraft 
than almost any other man in France. 

Anyway, after treading for weeks a tortuous and dan- 
gerous path in the reparations issue, with Upper Silesia 
and its difficulties pressing for attention and solution, 
he has been given an overwhelming vote of confidence in 
the French Senate. It was 277 to 8, and was taken in 
connection with the reparations question. Rather re- 
markable, it seems, that Briand could have given Poin- 
care and his powerful party of extremists for force and 
the crushing of Germany, enough play on the line to 
expend the intense feeling that surged in their breasts, 
and yet to have held them tautly in check when the hour 
came to recognize in acts the opinion of the world that 
Germany should not be overrun by French troops and 
made a servitor State. 

No politician of the day plays more boldly with the 
militaristic and materialistic element of his country, 
while seeing clearly the sound world view that the re- 
habilitation of Europe must be and shall be governed by 
an increasing measure of justice and far-visioned states- 
manship. Briand seems to know how to pacify his 
jingoes, how to deal with the mood of those Frenchmen 
who are not jingoes, but believe that Germany owes 
France a great debt that must be paid, and how to deal 
with those in other lands, who, while friendly to France, 
have not the emotional content in their policies, and are 
working calmly for a durable foundation for the future 
community of nations. 

A very remarkable career lies behind this man. The 
facts of his youth scarcely known, in this country at 
least; self-made; a radical of the radicals in his early 
speeches and writings; a champion and leader of or- 
ganized labor, he nevertheless has been able to meet suc- 
cessfully, since his advent into the larger fields of French 
politics and government, problems that ordinarily call 
for vastly different training. He has seemed to combine 
the outstanding traits of the subjective man with those 
of the objective man in a very rare degree, and to have 
combined with both, in almost as rare a way, the arts of 
the politician. 

Quite conceivably, he is the exact man to lead France 
today — the exact man to let run and hold in check, with 
utmost skill, the extremists of his nation, the while he 
deals rationally with the wiser statesmen of the world. 
Quite conceivably, he is the man to reconcile the intense 
nationalistic spirit that pervades so large a part of 
France with wise international conduct — the man to 
find the germ of service that lives in the French nation- 
alistic mood, and to unite it with the great germ of 
service that lives in the plans for international order 
and amity. 



